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Foreword 



Organizations have careers in much the same sense that individuals 
have careers. In the tracing out of organizational careers, a number of 
changes can always be detected, even among the seemingly most 
stable organizations. 

Change in organizations comes about in many ways. Some changes 
occur with the size of the organization and some changes occur with 
the maturation process. Also, organizational change results, sometimes 
dramatically but most often not, from the succession of people 
through key offices. Similarly, a kind of evolutionary change in or- 
ganizations can be seen as they adapt to forces within or conditions 
of their environments. To some extent, changes of this order can be 
called “organizational drift” because they frequently go unnoticed by 
those who direct the affairs of an organization. The effect of these 
rather gradual changes are almost imperceptibly viewed over a short 
time span but sometimes loom large when the overall career of the 
organization is considered. 

In addition to organizational change that might be characterized as 
drift, change comes about in organizations by design or deliberate 
plan. Being seemingly “self* conscious about ends to be achieved and 
means of achieving ends, organizations strive for survival, if not per- 
fection, and seem constantly to be proposing and carrying out change 
plans. It is this latter type of change, planned change , which is treated 
in this publication. 

This publication is a report of a seminar conducted with public 
school officials by the Center for the Advanced Study of Educational 
Administration at the University of Oregon. The seminar, considered 
a pilot venture, had as its main objective the enhancement of the school 
officials’ understanding of the planned change processes and of their 
skills in carrying out planned change. In formulating the design of 
the seminar we were aided by members of the Committee on Inservice 
Education of the Oregon Association of School Administrators. Some 
changes in the order and nature of events were made while the seminar 
was in progress; these changes resulted from the almost continuous 
conversation with the consultants and other interested persons on the 
question, “How are things going? ” 

The seminar, held in Portland, Oregon in October, 1964, revolved 
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around two major elements: (1) small group discussions of papers 
prepared for the seminar by four consulting social scientists, and ( 2 ) 
what were termed “clinic sessions.” These sessions brought the school 
officials and the social scientists together in small groups where atten- 
tion was given to specific change problems that had been, and were 
being encountered by the school officials. In advance of the clinic 
st; r ions, the school officials prepared memoranda of their specific 
problems. 

All of the events of the seminar are not reported here, nor does the 
order of the contents of this publication follow the order of the semi- 
nar itself. 1 

The publication includes three of the four papers prepared for the 
semjnar by the consulting social scientists— those by Matthew B. Miles, 
Art Gallaher, Jr., and Everett M. Rogers. Unfortunately we were un- 
able to secure publication rights to the paper by James Q. Wilson and 
consequently his work does not appear here. The papers by Richard 
O. Carlson and Roland J. Pellegrin, although thev were read during 
the seminar, were not part of the grist for the mill in the clinic and 
discussion sessions. It will be noted that the papers of these latter two 
contributors present different perspectives on planned change from 
those contained in the papers b/ the consultants and in the summaries 
of the group discussions. 

The final section of this publication is a summary of the seminar 
itself which was made by Donald E. Tope at its concluding session. 

Some financial aid for the seminar was provided by the National 
Institute of Mental Health of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Our indebtedness extends also to the University Council 
for Educational Administration for the aid which was provided 
through its Executive Director, Jack Culbertson. Although they are 
unnamed here, many persons contributed a variety of talents to the 
task of the seminar and their efforts are gratefully acknowledged. 

Richard O. Carlson 
Keith Goldhammer 
Seminar Coordinators 



February, 1965 

University or Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 

i Although absent from this publication, a discussion of The Jackson County 
Story was included in the seminar. This case study exists in published form and 
may be obtained from the Center for the Advanced Study of Educational Ad- 
ministration, University of Oregon. (The Jackson County Story , A Case Study, 
by Keith Goldhammer and Frank Farner. University of Oregon, Center for the 
Advanced Study of Educational Administration, 1964.) 
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Planned Change and Organizational Health: 
Figure and Ground 

Matthew B. Miles 
Teachers College, Columbia University 



A NY OBSERVER of the applied behavioral sciences today would 
. have to note a remarkable interest in the entire problem of 
planned change. Scientists and practitioners alike are concerned with 
the stages of planned change in groups, organizations, and communi- 
ties; with the question of how change processes can be managed in a 
meaningful sense of that word; and with the characteristics of the 
“change agent,” that miraculous middleman between What Science 
Has Proved and What We Are Up Against. The very existence of 
this seminar is a case in point. 

There is a growing literature, in journals as diverse as Applied An- 
thropology and Petr oleum Refiner ; there have already been thought- 
ful attempts to collect this literature, and to conceptualize the prob- 
lems involved. (Lippitt, Watson and Westley, 1958; Bennis, Benne 
and Chinn, 1961 ). All this is gratifying to beleaguered school adminis- 
trators— and to everyone who, following Kurt Lewin’srmost frequent- 
ly-quoted dictum, believes that “there is nothing so practical as a 
good theory.” 

Yet it seems to me that there is an important, but often-overlooked 
aspect of what is being said and done about planned change: the no- 
tion that any particular planned change effort is deeply conditioned 
by the state of the system in which it takes place. For example, proper- 
ties of the organization s*’ch as communication adequacy, and the 
distribution of influence have a powerful effect on the speed and 
durability of adoption of any particular innovation, from English 2600 
to data processing of teacher marks. To use an image from Gestalt 
psychology, specific planned change attempts have most typically 
been “in figure,” occupying the focus of attention, while the organ- 
ization itself has remained the “ground.” 

I believe this emphasis is both practically and theoretically unfortu- 
nate. It is time for us to recognize that successful efforts at planned 
change must take as a primary target the improvement of organiza- 
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tion health — the school system’s ability not only to function effec- 
tively, but to develop and grow into a more fully-functioning sys- 
tem. 

Perhaps I can illustrate my assertion that organization properties 
have often been treated peripherally, or left to sit as background phe- 
nomena. If you have examined the literature on the diffusion of inno- 
vations, perhaps with the aid of Everett Rogers’ excellent compen- 
dium (1962) you will notice that a good deal of attention is paid 
to the individual innovator, to when he adopts the innovation, and 
why. But the literature remains nearly silent on the organizational 
setting in which innovation takes place. I suspect this has several ante- 
cedents. 

For one thing, the typical adopter in most rural sociological studies 
is an individual farmer rather than a collectivity such as an organiza- 
tion. The farmer’s role in the community setting turns out to be im- 
portant, but aside from studies on “traditional” versus “modern” 
community norms, the influence of the larger social setting tends to 
be underplayed. 

Paul Mort did, on the other hand, make extensive studies of inno- 
vation by organizations— school districts (see Ross, 1958). But Mort, 
far from being even an amateur sociologist, appeared almost aggres- 
sively ignorant of available knowledge about the functioning of organ- 
izations and communities. His “common sense” categories and demo- 
graphic indices give us no inkling of what was really going on in the 
districts who supplied him with data. 

Even Dick Carlson’s (1964) study of the adoption of modern math 
by school superintendents suffers a bit, I think, from a kind of “great 
man” tendency; the internal dynamics of the school system are seen 
as less important than characteristics of the local superintendent, such 
as his position in the reference group of administrators in the region. 
His data are compelling, but I suspect they would have been even 
more powerful had he gone into more depth on the dynamics of 
the local setting. 

From the anthropological side, I think it fair to say that there has 
been an over-emphasis on the properties of a particular innovation 
itself, its diffusion across systems, and its integration within systems 
—without a corresponding degree of interest in the dynamics and 
functioning of the receiving organization as such. Art Gallaher ( 1963) 
has thoughtfully discussed power structure in innovation-receiving 
systems, the actual prestige of advocates of the innovation, and other 
matters influencing how (or if) an innovation will be integrated into 
the local organization. But even here, I think the analysis is over- 
focused on the “thinginess” of the particular innovation, taking the 
local system itself as a kind of unmodifiable ground against which the 
innovation shows up in stark figure. 

One more example. The currently wide-spread emphasis on the 
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importance of “dissemination of research findings,” and even the 
recent effort of the U. S. Office to provide development and demon- 
stration centers, likewise avoid the problem. They share the popular 
view that the content or demonstrated efficacy of a particular educa- 
tional innovation, as such, is the crucial thing in determining whether 
or not it will be adopted and used effectively. As you can gather, I 
am taking a decidedly processual view here: organization dynamics 
are the focus of attention. 

I hope I have not misrepresented the views of my colleagues. It 
would please me to be corrected, in fact. What I do want to counter 
in this paper is a set of assumptions (by scientists or practitioners) that 
organization properties— from decision-making methods to inter- 
personal climate— are simply “there,” that they are relatively invari- 
ant, and cannot (or should not) themselves be made the subject of 
planned change efforts. 

More generally, the position being taken is this. It seems likely 
that the state of health of an educational organization can tell us more 
than anything else about the probable success of any particular change 
effort. Economy of effort would suggest that we should look at the 
state of an organization’s health as such, and try to improve it— in 
preference to struggling with a series of more or less inspired short- 
run change efforts as ends in themselves. 

To analogize with persons for a minute: the neurotic who struggles 
through one unavailing search for “something new” after another will 
never be genuinely productive until he faces and works through 
fundamental problems of his own functioning. Genuine productive- 
ness— in organizations as in persons— rests on a clear sense of identity, 
on adequate connection with reality, on a lively problem-solving 
stance, and on many other things, to which I would like to turn in 
a moment. Here I only wish to leave you with the root notion that 
attention to organization health ought to be priority one for any 
administrator seriously concerned with innovativeness in today’s edu- 
cational environment. 

In the remainder of this paper, I should like, first, to deal with some 
problems in the very concept of health, both generally and as applied 
to organizations. The next section reviews the conception of “organi- 
zation” employed in the rest of the paper, and outlines some dimen- 
sions of organization health as I see them. All this is rather general, 
and I should then like to turn to some discussion of the special prop- 
erties of educational organizations, as such, and what their particular 
ways of departing from optimum organization health seem to be. 
Lastly, as an applied behavioral scientist, I would be remiss if I did 
not discuss some representative technologies for inducing organiza- 
tion health, and suggest some principles underlying them. 

Most of this paper is frankly speculative, though it is informed by 
a good deal of current work in the applied behavioral sciences— and 
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even, now and then, by some contact with phenomena such as super- 
intendents, principals, teachers and children. All of the notions in 
the paper need vigorous discussion and testing. 

Some Problems in the Concept of “Health” 

The historical, common-sense notion of health is that it represents 
absence of illness, disease, suiiexirig, wrongness in an organism. If 
not arrested, a serious “sickness” may lead to irreversible changes, 
such as organ impairment, atrophy or death. But beginning (to my 
knowledge) with the interesting British work in preventive medicine 
dubbed the “Peckham Experiment,” there has been more and more 
medical concern with the notion of positive well-being or optimal 
functioning. That is, disease-freeness, in and of itself, does not guar- 
antee that an organism will in fact be coping with life’s adventures 
with a sense of elan , and growing while it does so. 

This conception of positive health— in many ways a sneaky, vague 
notion— has also been receiving more and more attention in the mental 
health literature (see Jahoda, 1958). And there is increasing interest 
in the fields of psychotherapy and human relations training with 
the notion of “self-actualization.” Both “positive health” and “self- 
actualization” imply a considerable gap between sheer disease-free- 
ness, and something that might be called the fully functioning human 
being. This is an attractive idea; it is consistent with much of our 
common sense experience, and it caters to the American notion of 
the (nearly) infinitely-improvable man. 

But even if something like “positive health” or “self-actualization” 
can be said to exist— and Maslow’s ( 1950) case studies are instructive 
and plausible in this respect— there are some traps and difficulties in 
applying such concepts to organization functioning. One, of course, 
is the tendency to go “over-organismic,” reifying the organization 
into some kind of gigantic person, or least organism. This, of course, 
leads into the hoary disputation about whether systems larger than 
that of the individual person are “real” (see, for example, Warriner, 
1956), a totally unprofitable byway which I do not propose to enter 
at the moment. 

Another danger is that the notion of health implies “sickness”; 
school administrators are having enough difficulty as it is without 
being accused of being at the helm of pathological vessels on the 
stormy seas of innovation. The very image of “sickness” itself diverts 
attention away from the notion of positive growth and development, 
implying that only correction of some negative or painful state is 
required. 

Finally, there are the risks involved in any discussion involv- 
ing “ideal types’-distortion of reality, or blindness to large portions 
of it, and a prevalence of normative, preachment-type statement- 
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making about any particular organization (or, more usually, all or- 
ganizations). 

All these objections have some validity; I do not propose to eradi- 
cate them here, only to bring them to awareness, so they do not 
hamper the subsequent discussion unduly. In brief, the intellectual 
risks of an “organization health” approach seem to me far outweighed 
by the advantages. A reasonably clear conception of organization 
health would seem to be an important prerequisite to a wide range 
of activities involving organizations: research of any meaningful sort; 
attempts to improve the organization as a place to live, work, and 
learn; and-not least-the day-to-day operations of any particular 
organization, such as your own school system. 1 

Organizations: Their Nature 

Formal definitions show that the author of the paper has paid his 
debt to “the literature”; they may sometimes even help in de-limiting 
the sphere of discussion. “Organization” is here treated as a special 
case of the more general concept “system,” more particularly “open 
system.” The latter is defined as: 

A bounded collection of interdependent parts, devoted to the 
accomplishment of some goal or goals, with the parts maintained 
in a steady state in relation to each other and the environment by 
means of (1) standard modes of operation, and (2) feedback 
from the environment about the consequences of system actions. 
(Miles, 1964 a, p. 13) 

Argyris (1964, p. 120) poses a broadly similar definition: “(1) a 
plurality of parts, [which] (2) maintaining themselves through their 
interrelatedness and, (3) achieving specific objective (s), (4) while 
accomplishing (2) and (3) adapt to the external environment thereby 
(5) maintaining their interrelated state of parts.” 

Either of these definitions would apply to a system such as a candle 
flame, an air-conditioning unit, or a school district. For our purposes, 
it is perhaps sufficient to say that the above definitions, in the special 
case of the “organization,” are expected to apply to social systems 
larger than a face-to-face group, and with a reasonable degree of 
goal specification (this latter to exclude larger systems, such as com- 
munities and nations). 

Somewhat more specifically, reference to Figure 1 will indicate the 
notion “educational organization” used as a backdrop for this paper. 
Notice that the usual hierarchical arrangement is absent, since the 
“parts” are not seen as persons or work groups, but as social-psycho- 
logical components of the system which cross-cut persons and groups. 

1 For additional comments on the importance of the concept of organization 
health, see Bennis (1962). 
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The figure indicates that the organization exists in an environment 
from which it receives inputs (money, personnel, and children) and 
to which it releases outputs in terms of goal achievement, and morale 
and learning motivation of the clients in the organization (children). 
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Figure 1 

Schematic Model of Organization Functioning and Change 
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Between the input and the output, to paraphrase T. S. Eliot, falls the 
shadow of a number of other components. The inhabitants of an edu- 
cational organization must have reasonably clear perceptions of the 
goal or goals to which the system is devoted; these in turn affect role 
specifications and performance for the inhabitants. Systems of re- 
ward and penalty regulate role performance, as do the norms govern- 
ing the style of interpersonal transactions in the system. The arrows 
in the diagram are intended to indicate directions of influence be- 
tween parts of the system, as well as to suggest that a variety of feed- 
back loops exist which serve to maintain the system in a reasonably 
steady state. 

If all goes well, desired system outputs are achieved. But this is not 
all: above and beyond the network of parts and their functioning, 
we can conceive of a set of system “health” characteristics, which 
have to do with the continued adequacy and viability of the organiza- 
tion’s coping. More of this below. Here it is perhaps sufficient to 
sketch out the schematic model, and point out that it assumes nothing 
about the specific kinds of structures— planful or emergent— appeal- 
ing in any particular system. The model will presumably fit a classical 
pyramidal scheme, as well as a number of more or less radical variants 
from this (e.g., those suggested by Argyris, 1964). 

Organization Health 

Our present thinking about organization health is that it can be 
seen as a set of fairly durable second-order system properties, which 
tend to transcend short-run effectiveness. A healthy organization in -y 
this sense not only survives in its environment, but continues to cope 
adequately over the long haul, and continuously develops and extends 
its surviving and coping abilities. Short-run operations on any par- 
ticular day may be effective or ineffective, but continued survival, 
adequate coping, and growth are taking place. 

A steadily ineffective organization would presumably not be 
heatlhy; on balance, “health” implies a summation of effective short- 
run coping. But notice that an organization may cope effectively in 
the short run (as for example by a speed-up or a harsh cost-cutting 
drive), but at the cost of longer-run variables, such as those noted 
below. The classic example, of course, is an efficiency drive which 
cuts short-run costs and results in long-run labor dissatisfaction and 
high turnover. 

To illustrate in more detail what is meant by “second-order prop- 
erty,” here is a list of ten dimensions of organization health that seem 
plausible to me. Many of them are drawn by heuristic analogy from 
the behavior of persons or small groups; this does not mean, of course, 
that organizations necessarily are precisely homologous to persons or 
groups— only that thinking in this way may get us somewhere on 
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what, it must be admitted, is a very complex problem indeed. Here 
then are ten dimensions. They are not, of course mutually exclusive, 
and interact with each other vigorously within any particular organi- 
zation. Both Jahoda (1958) and Argyris (1964) have commented on 
the importance of a multiple-criterion approach to the assessment of 
health, given the present state of our knowledge and the fact, that as 
a college roommate of mine once remarked with blinding insight, 
“You know, everything is really connected to everything else.” 

The first three dimensions are relatively “tasky,” in that they deal 
with organizational goals, the transmission of messages, and the way 
in which decisions are made. 

1. Goal focus. In a healthy organization, the goal (or more usually 
goals) of the system would be reasonably clear to the system mem- 
bers, and reasonably well accepted by them. 2 This clarity and accept- 
ance, however, should be seen as a necessary but insufficient con- 
dition for organization health. The goals must also be achievable with 
existing or available resources, and be appropriate — more or less con- 
gruent with the demands of the environment. The last feature may 
be most critical. Switching back to the person level for a moment, 
consider the obsessive patient who sets the clear, accepted, achievable 
goal for himself of washing his hands 250 times a day. The question 
remains: is this an appropriate goal in light of what else there is to 
do in life? 

2. Communication adequacy. Since organizations are not simul- 
taneous face-to-face systems like small groups, the movement of in- 
formation within them becomes crucial. This dimension of organiza- 
tion health implies that there is relatively distortion-free communica- 
tion “vertically,” “horizontally,” and across the boundary of the sys- 
tem to and from the surrounding environment. That is, information 
travels reasonably well— just as the healthy person “knows himself” 
with a minimum level of repression, distortion, etc. In the healthy 
organization, there is good and prompt sensing of internal strains; 
there are enough data about problems of the system to insure that a 
good diagnosis of system difficulties can be made. People have the 
information they need, and have gotten it without exerting undue 
efforts, such as those involved in moseying up to the superintendent’s 
secretary, reading the local newspaper, or calling excessive numbers 
of special meetings. 

2 Note that the question of actual goal achievement as such is here conceived 
of as separate, analytically speaking, from the question of organization health. 
Argyris has suggested that organization effectiveness, a concept resembling the 
health notion, resides in the organization’s ability to (1) achieve goals, (2) main- 
tain itself internally, (3) engage in adaptation processes with the environment— 
and to accomplish these three “core activities” at a constant or increasing level 
of effectiveness, given the same or decreasing increments in energy input (Ar- 
gyris, 1964, p. 123). This three-way scheme is also used in the present discussion. 
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3. Optimal power equalization. In a healthy organization the dis- 
tribution of influence is relatively equitable. Subordinates (if there 
is a formal authority chart) can influence upward, and even more im- 
portant— as Likert (1961) has demonstrated— they perceive that their 
boss can do likewise with his boss. In such an organization, inter- 
group struggles for power would not be bitter, though inter-group 
conflict, (as in every human system known to man) would un- 
doubtedly be present. The basic stance of persons in such an organi- 
zation, as they look up, sideways and down, is that of collaboration 
rather than explicit or implicit coercion. The units of the organiza- 
tion (persons in roles, work groups, etc.) would stand in an interde- 
pendent relationship to each other, with rather less emphasis on the 
ability of a “master” part to control the entire operation. The exer- 
tion of influence in a healthy organization would presumably rest on 
the competence of the influencer vis-a-vis the issue at hand, his stake 
in the outcome, and the amount of knowledge or data he has— rather 
than on his organizational position, personal charisma, or other fac- 
tors with little direct relevance to the problem at hand. 

These then are three “task-centered” dimensions of organization 
health. A second group of three dimensions deals essentially with 
the internal state of the system, and its inhabitants’ “maintenance” 
needs. These are resource utilization, cohesiveness, and morale. 

4. Resource utilization. We sav of a healthy person, such as a 
second-grader, that he is “working up to his potential.” To put this 
another way, the classroom system is evoking a contribution from 
him at an appropriate and goal-directed level of tension. At the or- 
ganization level, “health” would imply that the system’s inputs, par- 
ticularly the personnel, are used effectively. The overall coordina- 
tion is such that people are neither overloaded nor idling. There is a 
minimal sense of strain, generally speaking (in the sense that trying 
to do something with a weak or inappropriate structure puts strain 
on that structure). In the healthy organization, people may be work- 
ing very hard indeed, but they feel that they are not working against 
themselves, or against the organization. The fit between people’s 
own dispositions and the role demands of the system is good. Beyond 
this, people feel reasonably “self-actualized”; they not only “feel 
good” in their jobs, but they have a genuine sense of learning, grow- 
ing, and developing as persons in the process of making their organi- 
zational contribution. 

5. Cohesiveness. We think of a healthy person as one who has a 
clear sense of identity; he knows who he is, underneath all the spe- 
cific goals he sets for himself. Beyond this, he likes himself ; his stance 
toward life does not require self-derogation, even when there are 
aspects of his behavior which are unlovely or ineffective. By analogy 
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at the organization level, system health would imply that the or- 
ganization knows “who it is.” Its members feel attracted to member- 
' ship in the organization. They want to stay with it, be influenced by 
it, and exert their own influence in the collaborative style suggested 
above. 

6. Morale. The history of this concept in the social-psychological 
literature is so appalling that I hesitate to introduce it at all. The 
implied notion is one of well-being or satisfaction. Satisfaction is not 
enough for health, of course; a person may report feelings of well- 
being and satisfaction in his life, while successfully denying deep- 
ly'ng hostilities, anxieties, and conflicts. Yet it still seems useful to 
evoke, at the organization level, the idea of morale: a summated set 
of individual sentiments, centering around feelings of well-being, 
satisfaction, and pleasure, as opposed to feelings of discomfort, un- 
wished-for strain and dissastisfaction. In an zmhealthy system, life 
might be perceived rosily as “good,” or as unabashedly bad; in a 
healthy organization it is hard to entertain the idea that the dominant 
personal response of organization members would be anything else 
than one of well-being. 

Finally, there are four more dimensions of organization health, 
which deal with growth and changefulness: the notions of innovative- 
ness, autonomy, adaptation vis-a-vis the environment, and problem- 
solving adequacy. 

7. Innovativeness. A healthy system would tend to invent new 
procedures, move toward new goals, produce new kinds of prod- 
ucts, diversify itself, and become more rather than less differentiated 
over time. In a sense, such a system could be said to grow, develop, 
and change, rather than remaining routinized, and standard. The 
analogue here is to the self-renewing properties of a Picasso; or to 
Schachtel’s (1959) “activity” orientation (curious, exploring) as con- 
trasted with “embeddedness” orientation (tension-reducing, protec- 
tive) in persons. 3 

8. Autonomy. The healthy person acts “from his own center out- 
ward.” Seen in a training or therapy group, for example, such a per- 
son appears nearly free of the need to submit dependently to authority 
figures, and from the need to rebel and destroy symbolic fathers of 
any kind. A healthy organization, similarly, would not respond 
passively to demands from the outside, feeling itself the tool of the 
environment, and it would not respond destructively or rebelliously 

3 Clark (1962) has suggested that organization health resides primarily in the 
continuous possibility of both kinds of orientation: toward change and develop- 
ment, and for stability and maintenance. This dual possibility should be realized, 
he suggests, at the personal, group, inter-group, and total organizational levels. 
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to perceived demands either. It would tend to have a kind of inde- 
pendence from the environment, in the same sense that the healthy 
person, while he has transactions with others, does not treat their 
responses as determinative of his own behavior. 

9. Adaptation. The notions of autonomy and innovativeness are 
both connected with the idea that a healthy person, group, or organi- 
zation is in realistic, effective contact with the surroundings. When 
environmental demands and organization resources do not match, a 
problem-solving, re-structuring approach evolves in which both the 
environment and the organization become different in some respect. 
More adequate, continued coping of the organization, as a result of 
changes in the local system, the relevant portions of the environment, 
or more usually both, occurs. And such a system has sufficient sta- 
bility and stress tolerance to manage the difficulties which occur dur- 
ing the adaptation process. Perhaps inherent in this notion is that the 
system’s ability to bring about corrective change in itself is faster 
than the change cycle in the surrounding environment. Explanations 
for the disappearance of dinosaurs vary, but it is quite clear that in 
some way this criterion was not met. 

10. Problem-solving adequacy. Finally, any healthy organism- 
even one as theoretically impervious to fallibility as a computer— 
alivays has problems, strains, difficulties, and instances of ineffective 
coping. The issue is not the presence or absence of problems, there- 
fore, but the manner in which the person, group, or organization 
copes with problems. Argyris (1964) has suggested that in an effec- 
tive system, problems are solved with minimal energy; they stay 
solved; and the problem-solving mechanisms used are not weakened, 
but maintained or strengthened. An adequate organization, then, has 
well-developed structures and procedures for sensing the existence 
of problems, for inventing possible solutions, for deciding on the 
solutions, for implementing them, and for evaluating their effective- 
ness. Such an organization would conceive of its own operations 
^whether directed outward to goal achievement, inward to mainte- 
nance, or inward-outward to problems of adaptation) as being con- 
trollable. We would see active coping with problems, rather than 
passive withdrawing, compulsive responses, scapegoating, or denial. 

Here then are ten dimensions of a healthy organization, 4 stated ab- 
stractly, even vaguely in many instances. They must, of course, be 

4 Little has been said here about the actual form of the organization which is 
most likely to meet these criteria of organizational health at some optimal level. 
Some applied work in organization change (Argyris, 1964; Bennis, 1962) suggests 
that strongly pyramidal organizations designed around strict division of labor, 
accountability, limited span of control, etc., are uniquely ///-fitted to the demands 
of survival in today’s world. Argyris (1964) has suggested a number of alterna- 
tives to the pyramidal model, (such as the use of temporary “product teams” with 
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operationalized into meaningful indicators of organization function- 
ing; the staff of our project is currently into this with more than a 
little trepidation, but with keen interest to see whether these ways of 
viewing the health of a system prove to have a reasonable amount of 
empirical steam behind them. 

The Special Case of Educational Organizations 

These dimensions can presumably be applied to any type of organ- 
ization. Much of the theory and empirical data on which they are 
based was generated in industrial organizations in which “organiza- 
tion improvement” programs have become more and more widespread 
in the last few years. (See, for example, Bennis, 1963, 1964.) We need, 
however, to determine the special properties of educational systems 
(if any) which pre-dispose them to particular types of ill health. It is 
also necessary to examine whether the technologies of organization 
improvement which have proved successful industrially need adap- 
tion in certain directions before they are likely to be efficacious in 
schools. If this is not done, we might well expect a recrudescence of 
the unfortunate enthusiasm of schoolmen for Taylorism and “scien- 
tific management” which occurred in the first decades of this century. ' 
(See the excellent treatment of this appalling subject in Callahan & 
Button, 1964.) 

In our own time, it has taken a good deal of agitation by people like 
Dan Griffiths to get school administrators and professors of education 
to accept the possibility that the school is in fact an organization, and 
as such shares certain properties with all other organizations, and that 
administrative theory, if well developed in any field of human en- 
deavor, could apply to the school business. This is quite correct. How- 
ever, emphasis on the commonality of all types of organizations has 
tended to obscure the fact that educational systems have special prop- 
erties which condition the propositions of organization theory in 
reasonably predictable ways. What, then, are some of these properties? 

1. Goal ambiguity. For many different reasons, it has seemed diffi- 
cult to specify the output of educational organizations very precisely. 
Some of this is realistic: change in human beings is going on, with 
presumably cumulative effects over a long period of time. But part of 
this output measurement difficulty also seems to be a form of organiza- 

power base on functional contribution rather than position) which he feels are 
not only more likely to lead in the direction of organization health but respect 
the “essential properties” of organizations as open systems. Empirical data on this 
question are not numerous; however, work with communication nets in small 
simulated organizations has suggested that relatively loose, power-equalized, full- 
communication models of organization are much more effective than traditional 
models when ihe environment is shifting and changing. This finding also ap- 
peared in a study of Scottish electronic firms by Burns and Stalker (1961). See 
also Likert (1961). 



